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Christ’s sufferings, and what He went through. 
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hardly find it more comprehensively stated than 
— in the first hundred pages of George Fox's 

journal. There we find set down in vigorous, 
‘imple diction, the spiritual lessons which Fox 


nal’s present usefulness, may be drawn to the 
perusal of its pages, that the following extracts 
are offered. The descriptive titles are added 
by the present writer. C. F. 8. 


world hath of what the prophets and apostles 
spake, is a fleshly knowledge ; and the apostates 
from the life in which the prophets and apostles 
were, have got their words (the Holy Scrip- 
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tures) in a form, but not in the life nor spirit 

that gave them forth. So they all lie in confu- 

sion, and are making provision for the flesh to 

fulfil the lust thereof, but not to fulfil the law 

and command of Christ in his power and Spirit. 
(To be continued.) 


Sensitiveness or Selfishness ? 

Sensitiveness is a Christian grace. Sensitive- 
ness is an unchristian vice. The sensitive person 
is a blessing to society. The sensitive person is 
a nuisance in any community. The sensitive 
spirit should be assiduously cultivated by all. 
The sensitive spirit is by all means to be striven 
against and conquered. It all depends upon 
what you mean by sensitiveness. There is a 
true sensitiveness which implies great delicacy 
of feeling and perception. And there is a false 
sensitiveness that should be spelled selfishness. 
What a pity that one name should be applied 
to two qualities so nearly opposite. 

There is the “sensitive plant.” How it shrinks 
from every rude touch! Just brush its leaves 
carelessly with your hand, and straightway they 
fold themselves close together and droop down- 
wards, a touching picture of hurt feelings. 

Society abounds in sensitive plants. 
grow luxuriantly in the church. Everywhere 
we may find them. They are always on the 
lookout for slights and criticisms. They think 
a great deal about their rights and dignities. 
They may be good workers, but they must be 
appreciated. Their feelings are very tender, 
and they wear them where they will be exposed 
to the most violent shocks. A suspicion of ne- 
glect, a word of opposition or criticism, and they 
are offended. They stop work at once, and will 


They 


not do anything more till they have been duly 
flattered and cajoled. And even then they often 


assume the air of martyrs. 

But are they as careful of the feeling of others 
as they expect others to be of their feelings? 
Very rarely. Asa rule, your sensitive soul is 
quite careless of the rights and feelings of others. 
When you hear one say, “I am exceedingly 
sensitive,” you are safe to conclude that he is 
exceedingly selfish. 

True sensitiveness, on the other hand, is that 
delicacy of spirit and quickness of perception 
that makes us very tender in our treatment of 
others. It does not make us more ready to take 
offence, but it saves us from giving offence. It 
makes us considerate of the weaknesses and pre- 
judices and foibles of our neighbors. It re- 
strains us from trepassing on their rights and 
prerogatives. 

Two men were partners in a country store, 
both of whom liked a joke, but one was univer- 
sally popular, while the other was equally un- 
popular. One day the latter said to the former, 
“Why is it that you can joke with people as 
much as you like, and they never seem to mind 
it; but, if I joke them, they always get angry ?” 
“That is plain enough,” replied the other. “1 
always joke people about something they care 
nothing about; but when you joke a man, you 
select the sorest spot you can find, and then hit 
him as hard as you can right there.” The first 
manu was sensitive in the proper sense, the second 
was not. 

Jesus Christ was the most truly sensitive of 
men, yet He never took offence. His own feel- 
ings were entirely consecrated to his work. He 
never “ stood on his dignity ;” He never claimed 
his rights; He never fretted because He was 
not appreciated. But how tenderly He treated 
the feelings and rights of others; how patient 
with Samaritan prejudice; how gentle towards 


Galilean ignorance and stupidity; how careful 
at all times to treat even bigotry and supersti- 
tion in such a manner that the smallest bud of 
faith should not be blighted. 

Of such sensitiveness the world can never 
have enough. To quickly perceive that we are 
hurting another’s feelings, or that we are touch- 
ing an unwelcome topic; to avoid all words or 
actions that might make others unhappy; to 
have the faculty of soothing ruffled spirits and 
relieving the friction and jarring of life,—this 
is a great gift. It isa most Christly grace. But 
he who possesses it will never be heard saying, 
“T am exceedingly sensitive.”— George H. Hub- 
bard in 8. S. Times. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

When kind friends prepare the way for the 
enjoyment of face to face religion, by meeting 
with kindred spirits, it becomes one of the bles- 
sings of life to mingle in company with our 
friends, whether of the same ancestry or not. 
It is not good to live alone—we are created 
social beings. Many are the privileges of the 
Christian believer as the milestones are being 
counted one after another in the travel from 
Babylon to Bethel—sometimes beset with fears 
on account of the difficulties of the way—but 
again and again inspired with fresh courage to 
do the best and leave the rest. At length, after 
faithful toiling, the Christian in view of the Ge- 
lestial City is enamored with the sight, lays the 
armor down, and through mercy enters into 
the rest prepared for the people of God. What 
a pity that any one poor soul should become 
ruined through the deceitfulness of sin. 


P. R. Girrorp. 
PROVIDENCE, Third Month 28th, 1898. 


Tue Farm anp Home.—Farm real estate is 
low, but what of it? The real value of a farm 
is not what it will fetch in cash sold in the open 
market, but what the owner can make it pro- 
duce and realize in cash from judicious working 
of the farm. Farms are not carved from the 
fertile lands of the country, fitted with com- 
modious and convenient buildings, as articles of 
commerce, no more than our mills, shops, and 
manufactories are. Each and every farm is an 
industrial centre from which the owner is getting 
the living for himself and family, educating his 
children, and laying the foundation for a com- 
petence for after years. ‘There the highest ideal 
of true manhood and womanhood are nurtured, 
and thence strong men and women shall go forth 
into the world to establish other homes, and do 
battle for the right against wrong of every sort. 
The farm is a good place to raise men, if you 
have good stock and good religion to start with. 


sensaesenniliidisbanisuanadniaes 

War is like a disease of the blood passed on 
from one generation to another. We cannot 
meet in convention to-day and pass resolutions 
that there shall be no more sufferers from can- 
cer. Only wholesome living, that allow no foul 
place in the blood for cancer germs to fasten 
upon can do away with the dread malady. So 
this day’s adoration of Christ [save as He so oc- 
cupies us as to destroy the works of the devil] 
cannot kill the germs of war that generation 
passes on to generation in erring thought and 
speech and action. From Christ we may learn, 
if we will, the things that make for peace, the 
unselfishness, the thought for others’ welfare, the 
complete justice between man and man which 
alone make war impossible. To try, if we can- 
not avert to-morrow’s war, to begin anew to- 
morrow to make our lives the promoters of 
peace !— Elizabeth P. Bond. 


For “THe ” 
Biverd Foulkvs Adires, 7 


The descendants of Edward and Eleanor 
Foulke, valued Friends, who left Wales to settl. 
in Gwynedd, Montgomery County, Pa., in the 
year 1698, are invited to a reunion the thirtieth 
of this (Fifth) month. Edward Foulke, in his 
last illness, and it is believed a very short time 
before his death, wrote the following addres, 
which it seems opportune to revive at this time, 
as the sentiments it expresses are applicable to 
his descendants of this day, the seventh, eighth 
and ninth generations of whom are desired to 
meet in the old Gwynedd Meeting-house that 
Edward Foulke. assisted in building. 

A Derscenpanrt, 


“My dear children: There has been for g 
considerable time something on my mind to say 
to you, by way of advice, before I return to 
dust and resign my soul to Him who gave it, 
though I have found some difficulty in deliver. 
ing my thoughts in writing. My first admoni. 
tion to you is, that you fear the Lord and de 
part from evil all the days of your life. See. 
ondly, as brothers and sisters, I beseech you to 
love one another and your neighbors too. If 
any of your neighbors injure you in word or 
deed, bear it with patience and humility. Itis 
more pleasing in the sight of God, and of good 
men, to forgive injuries than to revenge them, 
Rather pray for them than wish them any evil, 
lest that text in Scripture, ‘An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth,’ come in your minds 
when you leave this world, and you be found 
wanting. Without doubt, he that is thoughtless 
and negligent all his days about the welfare of 
his soul, will some day or other, in the midst of 
his extremity, call on the rocks and mountains 
to cover him from the vengeance of an offended 
God. 

“My dear children, accustom not yourselves 
to vain talking, which the Scriptures declare 
against. It has been hurtful to me in my youth, 
and stopped me in virtue. The temptations of 
this world are very powerful, as Job said, by 
experience. Be watchful over your evening 
conversation. Let pious thoughts possess your 
souls the moment before you close your eyes to 
sleep. And if you do that, it will be easier for 
you to find yourselves in the morning, in a meek, 
humble posture before God, who preserved you 
from evil, and will create peace and calmness 
of mind, with a blessing on your outward affairs, 
as we read of Isaac, whose pious meditations in 
the field, were rewarded with outward and in 
ward blessings. 

“T desire you not to reject the least offer of 
good which may arise in your minds, as if it 
was what could be obtained at pleasure. Give 
up in speedy obedience to God, who begot that 
Divine motion in your heart. For a man’ 
continuance here is very doubtful. It often 
happens that death comes without warning, yet 
we must go, ready or not. Where the tree falls, 
there it must lie. I knew a man in the old 
country who went to bed with his wife at night 
and died before morning, unknown to her. Such 
things are designed, I believe, as a warning 
us, that we may arm ourselves against the ter 
rors of such a day. And of such as die after 
that manner, we have little to say, except that 
they died and were buried, leaving the rest 
among the mysteries of the Almighty. Hence 
let us view our own weakness, and judge one 
another with charity. 

“My dear children, that you knew the sor 
rows I feel now in my old age, for want of being 
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more careful and circumspect in my youth, al- 
though I did nothing that brought shame on 
myself, or grief on my parents. And yet there 
were among the loose, inconsiderate youth, too 
many things which they call innocent, without 
considering all the while they were building on 
the sand. And I was often drawn into vain 
mirth with them. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the sentences to be delivered to those who 
build on the rock and those who build on the 
and. Our Saviour said of the latter, their fall 
shall be great. . 

“Let me entreat of you, my dear children, 
assume not the appearance of religion without 
a real possession of it in your hearts. Our dear 
Saviour compared such to a sepulchre, white 
without, but within full of dead men’s bones. 
Yet I have better hopes of you, though I men- 
tion this. 

“I have known, at times, something pressing 
on me to read good books, or to go aside in pri- 
vate to pray, which I neglected, taking my own 
liberty otherways. Then indifference and hard- 
ness would prevail, which deprived me of those 

inclinations for a considerable time after. 

“T have also to tell you of my own experi- 
ence concerning attending week-day meetings. 
Whenever I suffered trifling occasions, or my 
outward affairs and business (if not very urgent) 
to interrupt my going, a cool reflection and se- 
rious view made me look upon it as a loss, or 
an injury done to the better part of myself; 
and generally the business done that day did 
not answer my expectations of it in the morning. 

“One thing more comes into my mind by 
arching myself: which is, it would have been 
better for me if I had been more careful in my 
sitting with my family at meals, with a sober 
countenance, because children and servants 
have their eyes and observation on those who 
have the command and government of them. 
It has a mighty influence on the minds and 
manners of youth. So, my dear children, some 
of you may get some advantage from this. If 
you consider with attention this innocent sim- 
plicity of life and manners I have been speak- 
ing of, you need not fear but that God will pro- 
tect you in safety from the snares of the devil, 
and the storms of this inconsiderate world. By 
diligence, also, you shall have victory over the 
deceitfulness of riches. I fear there are too 
many of this age who suffer themselves to be 
carried away with this torrent of corruption. 
And not only such as content themselves, as it 
were, in the outer porch, but also such as make 
greater pretences than those, even they who are 
looked upon as pillars in the work, have I fear, 
turned their backs upon it. I lay these things 
close to you, that you may be careful and dili- 
gent whilst you have time left, lest by degrees 
indifference drop upon you under the disguise 
of an easy mind, and you forget that it is only 
he who holds out to the end shall be saved. 

“And as for your father and mother, our time 
has almost come toan end. We have lived to- 
gether about fifty years; and now in our old 
ar the Lord is as good and as gracious as ever 
He was, He gives us a comfortable living now, 
in the close of our days. We have a fresh oc- 
casion to acknowledge his benevolence and 
abounding goodness to us. 

“Now I[ can with peace of mind, I think, 
conclude with hopes for your prayers for us in 
the most needful time, especially on a dying 
pillow, and our time in this world come to an 
end, that we may have a gentle passage to 
eternal rest. 


“Now I conclude in the words of the prophet 


Jeremiah, thirty-first chapter, twenty-first verse 
—‘Set thee up way-marks, make thee high 
heaps, set thine heart towards the highway, 
even the way which thou wentest: turn again, 
O virgin of Israel, turn again to these thy 
cities.’ ” 


A History of the Bible Association of Friends 


in America. 
(Continued from page 346.) 


The original marginal readings of the trans- 
lators were adopted without note or comment, 
as well as the references as given in Bagster’s 
Bible. The latter, however, required extended 
readjustment to adapt them to the new paging. 
This work was done by a single member of the 
committee, a most arduous and laborious task. 

These arrangements produced our present 
large reference Bible, which also had added to 
it Bagster’s Index, Brown’s Concordance, the 
“ Table of officers and conditions of men,” and 
the “ Table of Scripture Measures. It was pub- 
lished in 1831. For many years this was the 
best reference Bible that could be obtained. 

What was called in the early reports the 
“common Bible” and referred to in the early 
minutes as the “second set” and sometimes as 
the School Bible, was arranged for at the same 
time, as well as an edition of the New Testament. 
These were prepared from the same type, of 
course omitting the reference column. What 
we have for many years known as the School 
Bible and recently disused, substituting an edi- 
tion of the American Bible Society in its place, 
appears to have been first published in 1836. 
Our medium Bible was not published till 1872. 

Prior to 1836 upwards of ten thousand Bibles 
and eight cones Testaments had been printed 
and most of them distributed. 

The first annual report of the Association 
contains some interesting allusions to the use of 
the Bible among Friends. It is stated that in 
the schools conducted by our Society at Ack- 
worth and Croydon in England the scholars 
were taught to repeat in order the names of the 
different books in the Old and New Testaments, 
and to give some account of the contents of 
each. They were also encouraged to search for 
prophesies and passages relating to their fulfil- 
ment, especially those which relate to the coming 
of our Saviour. The pupils were further re- 
quired to commit passages to memory and to 
enter in memorandum books, references to other 
subjects such as the love, power and wisdom of 
God, as well as his moral government; and also 
to passages illustrative of the testimonies, prin- 
ciples and practices of our religious Society. 

In harmony with the foregoing a later report 
states that so far from giving any undue value 
to the Scriptures, it was believed, as the Bible 
came to be more thoroughly and generally ex- 
amined by our members, the consistency of our 
testimonies with its doctrines would be more 
and more apparent and acknowledged, and the 
number who would feel bound to walk consist- 
ent therewith would be increased. 

And in confirmation of the soundness of the 
Assuciation’s attitude in its early history, I will 
quote the following from the pen of the late 
Dr. Charles Evans, who when writing upon a 
different but somewhat analagous subject, per- 
tinently remarks: “It was never supposed by 
any intelligent Friend that belief in the imme- 
diate guidance of Divine grace rendered useless 
the active exercise of the intellectual powers or 
the knowledge acquired by culture; and Friends 
always freely admitted that these, if kept in 
their proper place are strengthened and sancti- 


fied by the unspeakable Gift and co-operate in 
giving scope and adaptability to the spiritual 
life.” Well would it have been for our religious 
Society had the simple, effective and wholly 
reasonable use of the Scriptures approved by 
our Association in its early history been unt- 
versally adopted and adhered to. Alas for 
human judgment. Only a few years passed be- 
fore two different views began to assert them- 
selves. On the one hand, the old prejudice 
which had taken ground against all associations 
for disseminating the Scriptures, again came to 
the front in a modified form. It held out the 
view that anything more than a reverent read- 
ing of the Bible and committing to memory 
passages word for word, was dangerous and not 
to be encouraged, lest it should place too much 
reliance on the outward and too little on the in- 
ward. It thus practically indorsed the inspira- 
tion of the translators, rather than the inspira- 
tion of the text, and ignored the fact that such 
use of the Scriptures as the Association so early 
approved did not conduce to the results they 
claimed, but the contrary. 

On the other hand a sentiment developed in 
favor of a merely intellectual study of the Bible, 
which ultimately gave birth to a certain form 
of First-day schools in which there was no 
standard of teaching in harmony with our re- 
ligious views required, and where those engaged 
as teachers were mainly young persons, unac- 
quainted with our religious principles and of 
but little spiritual experience. The conflict be- 
tween these two lines of thought has been hurt- 
ful to our religious Society, and out of the latter 
has in large measure grown the disaster which 
has fallen upon us in the budding and growth 
of what is known as the pastoral system. 

Between these diverse modes of thought our 
principles may almost be said to have fallen as 
between two stools. These principles have 
largely been kept out of view, our testimony 
against a human priesthood has fallen in the 
background, and our influence and power as a 
religious organization have been greatly dimin- 
ished, 

An early attempt was made to obtain infor- 
mation as to how far our members were not 
supplied with the Scriptures. A circular was 
issued and extensively distributed in all quar- 
ters of the Society in America, making inquiry 
in relation to this point. The results were sur- 
prising and almost incredible to us at the pres- 
ent day. Reports from seven neighborhoods 
developed the fact, that within the limits which 
they embraced there were four hundred families 
without complete copies of the Bible, and one 
hundred and thirty-eight families without even 
a copy of the New Testament. In schools there 
was a very great deficiency. Those families 
which possessed them seem to have generally 
had inferior imprints on poor paper and in very 
small type. 

Whilst this response to the inquiry embraced 
but a very small part of the Society, it was 
manifest that the condition of affairs throughout 
country meetings generally did not materially 
differ from it. It was apparent, however, that 
an almost universal desireexisted among Friends 
in all directions to remedy this sorrowful situa- 
tion. It continued, however, for many years 
afterwards. 

Reports from nine Auxiliaries in 1834 showed 
that within their limits there were seventy-two 
families and more than sixteen hundred and 
sixty-seven adult members and three hundred 
and one children capable of reading who had 
not a copy of the Holy Scriptures, besides a very 
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large number of families who had only single 
copies which were small and indistinct school 
Bibles. It was thought that in other sections the 
deficiencies were still greater. The annual report 
of 1836 announces that at that time not many 
families of Friends within the limits of the aux- 
iliaries were without the Scriptures. Also that 
upon comparison of the number of volumes dis- 
posed of during the several years in which the 


Association had been in existence, there was a- 


continual declination in its business. The re- 
port deplores this, but it must be seen that such 
a result was inevitable, and that it rather indi- 
cates to what a large extent the wants of our 
members had been supplied. 

Whilst the original design of the Association 
was mainly to supply Friends with the Scrip- 
tures, it was not many years before the scope of 
the distribution was enlarged, and so early as 
1838 mention is made that donations in con- 
siderable quantity had been made to colored 
persons. 

Notwithstanding the extensive circulation of 
the Scriptures under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation, reports were from time to time made by 
the Auxiliaries that some Friends required copies 
of the Bible, and it was many years before this 
feature was removed. 

In the Seventh Month, 1830, William Salter 
was appointed agent at a salary of three hun- 
dred dollars per annum, and a room in Car- 
penter Street near Seventh adjoining the office 
of Tur FRIEND was taken as a temporary office. 
The following Twelfth Month the necessity for 
having a permanent office was brought to view, 
and it was determined to take steps to that end. 
The design was practically to establish a com- 
plete publishing house, where all the details of 
printing avd binding should be attended to, as 
well as to maintain a centre from which an ex- 
tended distribution might be made. 

In the Fifth Month, 1831, the premises at 
the southwest corner of Fourth Street and Ap- 
pletree Alley were offered to the Society for 
twelve thousand dollars. This property was 
thirty-two feet front on Fourth Street and about 
eighty feet deep on Appletree Alley, but irregu- 
lar in shape, and on the rear it was broader 
than on the front. 

Thomas P. Cope, a member of the Board of 
Managers agreed to purchase the property and 
to erect upon it such a building as the Society 
required, and to lease it to the Association for 
seven years, at a rental equivalent to five and 
one-half per cent. on the cost, with the privilege 
of purchasing it at cost at the expiration of the 
lease. The building was to be oor stories in 
height. The first story was to be adapted for 
offices to rent, the second story was to contain 
the Society’s offices, and the printing office was to 
be on the third and the bindery on the fourth 


floor. 
(To be continued.) 


Victory ovER Evii.—tThe history of this, 
as of all other nations, is the history of the bat- 
tles in which it has fought and won the evil ; 
not with political evil merely, or spiritual evil, 
but with all the manifestations of the devil’s 
power. And to have beaten back, or even to 
have struggled against and stemmed, in ever so 
small a degree, those besetting basenesses of hu- 
man nature, appears to me as a greater victory 
than Agincourt, a grander triumph of wisdom, 
and faith, and courage, than even the English 
Constitution or the English Liturgy.—Froude. 


THE everlasting Gospel is the only infallible 
cure for the ills of man. 


THE BETTER WAY. 
SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Who serves his country best? 

Not he who, for a brief and stormy space, 

Leads forth her armies to the fierce affray. 

Short is the time of turmoil and unrest, 

Long years of peace succeed it and replace. 
There is a better way. 


Who serves his country best? 

Not he who guides her senates in debate, 

And makes the laws which are her prop and stay ; 

Not he who wears the poet’s purple vest, 

And sings her songs of love and grief and fate: 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best, 

Who joins the tide that lifts her nobly on; 

For speech has myriad tongues for every day, 

And song but one; and law within the breast 

Is stronger than the graven law on stone: 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best, 

Who lives pure life and doeth righteous deed, 

And walks straight paths, however others stray, 

And leaves his sons as uttermost bequest 

A stainless record which all men may read: 
This is the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide, 

No dew but has an errand to some flower, 

No smallest star but sheds some helpful ray, 

And man by man, each giving all the rest, 

Makes the firm bulwark of the country’s power : 
There is no better way. 


Eli Whitney and the Cotton-Gin. 


Eli Whitney was one of those bright, preco- 
cious Yankee boys who in early years reveal a 
great fondness for making things, and who show 
ingenuity in doing whatever they turn their 
hands to. His father was a plain Massachusetts 
farmer, who tilled his acres near Westborough, 
in that state. Eli from the first disliked farming. 
He avoided farm-work whenever he could, and 
instead spent much of his time in his father’s 
workshop. The good farmer was in the habit of 
repairing his own wheels and chairs and mend- 
ing his fences, so that he had a small collection 
of tools. These tools were Eli’s delight. When- 
ever he had the chance he would slip away into 
the workshop and try to fashion some article 
which his already ingenious mind had designed. 

On one occasion, when Eli was twelve years 
old, his father, on his return from a journey, 
asked what his boys had been doing during his 
absence. The reply was that the other boys had 
been steadily at work in the fields, but that Eli 
had spent his time in the workshop. 

“And what has he been doing there?” 

“He has been making a fiddle.” 

“ Ah,” sighed the worthy farmer. “I fear Eli 
will have to take his portion in fiddles.” 

Nevertheless, the fiddle proved to be a very 
good one, and served its purpose quite well at 
the country dances in the neighborhood. 

Another time the farmer on going to church 
one Sabbath morning, chanced to leave his 
watch—a big, old-fashioned silver “turnip” — 
at home. As soon as his father was out of the 
house Eli seized the watch, and eagerly took it 
to pieces, bit by bit. When he saw what he had 
done he was horrified, for his father was a very 
strict man, and would be sure to punish him 
severely for spoiling his watch. So Eli set to 
work, and by dint of his skill succeeded in put- 
ting the watch together again just as the farmer 
got back from church. So neatly did he do this 
that his father never discovered how his watch 
had been treated, until years after, Eli told him 
what he had done. 

There are many other stories of Eli’s youthful 


ingenuity, which there is not space to 
here. He was always trying his hand at som. 
thing, and he usually succeeded in whatever he 
attempted. His step-mother found him usefyj 
in a hundred ways in the household, repair; 
old utensils and making new ones. When th 
Revolutionary war broke out Eli began to make 
nails, which were greatly needed by the patrioty, 
Then he turned his hand to making the} 
pins which the women of that day used for 
fastening their bonnets ; and he also for a while 
drove a thriving trade in walking sticks, iy 
which he invented many striking and graceful 
devices. 

As Eliapproached manhood he began to feel 
sorely the need of a better education than the 
country school afforded. He had studied much 
by himself in the intervals between work, and 
knew more about mathematics and mechanig 
than most lads of his age. But he was not sat 
isfied with this. He wanted to go to college, 
His father was resolutely opposed to this, and 
refused to give him the means. So Eliset hard 
to work, and managed, by working on various 
articles and teaching school, to save enough 
money to enter college. He went to Yale when 
he was twenty-three years old, and graduated 
four years later. While in college young Whit 
ney gave many proofs of his mechanical ingeny. 
ity. On one occasion he repaired the apparatus 
of one of the professors, who was about to send 
it to Europe for the purpose, as he supposed that 
no one in this country had the skill to do it. 

Eli Whitney at first intended to adopt teach- 
ing as his salen His heart was wrapt up 
in mechanics, but he was poor and could see no 
way in which he could follow his natural bent, 
Not long after graduating, therefore, he acce 
ed an engagement as a tutor in the family of a 
gentleman who lived in Georgia. It was a for 
tunate accident that, while on his way to the 
south, young Whitney made the acquaintance 
of the widow of the famous Revolutionary hero, 
General Nathaniel Greene. This lady, who lived 
near Savannah, at once took a liking to him, 
and on their arrival in Georgia invited him 
to stay for a while at ‘her home. This was 
all the more agreeable as Whitney found, to his 
disappointment, that the gentleman who had en- 
gaged him had selected another tutor. Mm 
Greene kindly cheered him, and told himt 
make her house his home. 

Thus left without employment which had been 
promised him, Whitney again turned his atten 
tion to his first love, mechanics. It happened 
that an occasion soon arose when he was abet 
show his generous hostess and friends how skik 
ful he was in mechanical devices. The good lady 
was fond of embroidery, but found that the am- 
bour, or frame upon which she did her delicate 
work, was not well fitted for that purpose. Whit 
ney eagerly assured her that he could makes 
frame which would serve her much better. He 
set cheerfully to work, and had soon completed 
a frame far superior to the old one. 

This proof of his inventive talent greatly im 
pressed Mrs. Greene, and soon opened to the 
young man the grand opportunity of his life. It 
was not long after that Mrs. Greene entertai 
a number of her husband’s old army friends 
Mulberry Grove, her home. One day the coh 
versation happened to turn upon the cotton 
production of the Southern States. One of the 
officers remarked that cotton could easily be 
raised all through the South, but that so long# 
it required so much labor to separate the cotton 
from its seed the cotton crop could not be made 
a profitable one. If any device could be found, 
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he added, by which the cotton could be easily John Yeardley and his Travels. 
cleaned the production of cotton would become 
(Continued from page 349.) 


us paying industry. “Gentlemen,” 

arin. Greene, “he was tentie listening | “ Martha Savory felt constrained to give evi- 
= the talk, “tell thisto my young friend Mr. dence of her love to Christ, by a public testi- 
Whitney. I verily believe he can make any- | mony to the grace which had been vouchsafed 

+? to her through Him who is ‘ the way, the truth, 
and the life.” Deep were the conflicts of spirit 
which she endured ere she could yield to this 
solemn requirement, but ‘sweet peace’ was, she 
says, as she records the sacrifice, the result of 
thus acknowledging her gracious Lord. ‘This 
step, she continues, ‘appears to me to involve 
the greatest of all possible mental reduction, but 
I reverently believe it was necessary for me, and 
more, perhaps on my own account than on ac- 
count of others ; for, without this bond, and the 
necessary baptisms attending this vocation, I 
should have been in danger of turning back, 
and perhaps altogether losing the little spiritual 
life which has been mercifully raised.’ She adds 
a fervent petition for preservation and guidance, 
and that, by whatever means, however suffering 
to nature, the vessel might be purified and 
fitted for the Master’s use. She first spoke as a 
minister in the year 1814. The humiliation 
and brokenness of spirit which marked these 
weighty engagements, were felt by many, es- 
pecially among her youthful friends, to be pe- 
culiarly impressive, as tokens of the soul-cleans- 
ing operations of omnipotent love, and as an 
awakening call to yield to the same regenerat- 
ing influence. 

“She was acknowledged asa minister by South- 
wark Monthly Meeting, in the year 1818, when 
she had reached the age of thirty-six; and in 
1821, with the cordial approval of the meetings 
of which she wasa member, she commenced that 
course of missionary labor in the Gospel, to 
which she was subsequently so much devoted. 
Her mission, on this occasion, was to Congenies, 
where, and in the surrounding villages, she re- 
mained twelve months.” 

“After John and Martha Yeardley had vis- 
ited their friends at home, there minds were di- 
rected to the work which they had left uncom- 
pleted ou the continent of Europe ; and, on their 
return from the Yearly Meeting, they opened 
this prospect of service before the assembled 
church to which they belonged. 

“ Diary, Sixth Mo. 18th, 1827.—‘ Were at the 
Monthly Meeting at Highflatts, where we laid 
our concern before our friends to revisit some 
parts of Germany and Switzerland, and to visit 
some of the descendants of the Waldenses in 
the Protestant valleys of Piedmont ; and, on our 
way home, our friends and some other serious 
persons in the islands of Guernsey and Jersey. 
Our dear friends were favored to enter most 
fully and feelingly into our views, and under a 
precious solemnity, a general sentiment of unity 
and concurrence spread through the meeting, 
which constrained them (as the certificate ex- 
presses it), to leave us at liberty, accompanied 
with warm desires for our preservation. Hear- 
ing the certificate read brought the concern, if 
possible, more weightily than ever upon me, 
and a secret prayer was raised in my heart that 
we might be enabled to go through the prospect 
before us to the honor of Him who has called 
us into his work.’ 

“Soon after their arrival in Germany they 
turned their steps towards the northwest corner 
of that country, and the borders of Holland. 
The object of this journey was to visit some 
— on the shores of the North Sea, near 

riesland, where the inundations of 1825 had 
caused great desolation, and where a new colony 





had been formed by the government from among 
the ruined families. This little journey was so 
emphatically an act of faith, and the course of it 
lay so much through a part of Europe seldom 
visited by travellers, that we shall transcribe 
the diary of it without much curtailment. 

“*Ninth Month 4th.—Having for some time 
felt an impression to visit Friedrichgroden and 
other places on the shore of the North Sea, near 
the confines of East Friesland, we set out from 
Pyrmont in company with our dear friend 
Louis Seebohm, travelling with extra-post in 
our own carriage. We found this a pretty ex- 
peditious way of travelling for this country, 
being able to make about fifty-five English 
milesaday. Between Oldendorf and Buckeburg, 
we experienced a remarkable preservation from 
danger. Our postillion being a little sleepy, had 
not sufficient care of the reins, and the horses 
suddenly turned off towards an inn, but missing 
the turn, instantly fell into a deep ditch, one 
horse quite down, and the other nearly so; the 
carriage wanted only a few inches further to go, 
and then it would have come upon the horses, so 
that a few plunges must have upset the whole 
concern. We sprang instantly out and set the 
quiet animals free. The man was so frightened 
he could scarcely step from the box. The whole 
affair did not last more than a few minutes, 
when we were on our way again, with great 
cause for thankfulness to the Preserver of our 
lives. The driver was so honest in acknowledg- 
ing his fault, that I gave him his trinkgeld, and 
our friend L.S. gave him some advice. We 
got well on through Minden to Diepnau and 
lodged there. 

“ Next morning set out about seven o’clock, 
and that day travelled late to reach Oldenburg, 
which we accomplished at about one in the 
morning. Next morning we were in a dilemma 
which way to take to find our place of destina- 
tion. The landlord was kind in sending out 
several times to gain information, but in vain: 
at length there came into the room a deaf and 
dumb man who frequented the house, and who, 
when he knew our inquiry, immediately wrote 
down the particulars of the place, and explained 
it by signs on the table. We left two books 
for this iotelligent man for his kindness, and set 
forward. Dined at Varel, and had two poor tired 
horses and an awkward driver to Jever. We 
gave him several severe lectures without much 
effect ; at length we came to a small inn on the 
road, where he made a stand, and said he could 
go no further without two more horses, which 
we really believed was true, for if he had not 
got them we must have stuck in thesand. The 
horses being procured we got to Jever about 
eleven o'clock. 

“* Here was a good inn, and we rested pretty 
well; but in the morning discouragement took 
hold of my spirits in a way that I have seldom 
experienced. I was ready to conclude we were 
altogether wrong and out of the way of our 
duty; but forward we must now go to see the 
end of this exercising journey. The country 
about Varel and Jever is remarkably fertile in 
pasture. The cows handsome, rolling in abund- 
ance of grass, and pretty much the whole coun- 
try had the appearance of ease and plenty ; in 
Varel we saw the poorhouse, a building capable 
of containing four hundred persons, and only 
four individuals were there. The inhabitants 
live in simplicity, but also in the general in ig- 
norance and indifference as to religion. I was 
exceedingly low in mind on the way, but felt 
once more that we were in our right place, and 
my precious M. Y. encouraged me by saying we 













































Now Whitney had never seen a piece of cot- 
ton in his life ; none the less he promptly made 
yp his mind that he would devote his every en- 
ergy to solving the problem thus put to him. 

He first examined some cotton, and saw at 
once what the task was he had to perform. He 
had no tools with which to begin his work, but 
he sturdily set about making some. 

In less than ten days he had completed his 
frst model of a cotton cleaning machine. He 
was delighted with its success, and went on im- 
proving it by every device he could think of. In 
two or three months he had perfected a perfectly 
racticable working cotton gin. It was speedily 
roved that this machine, which could be worked 
" a man or woman, could clean more cotton in 
asingle day than could be done by a single man 
or woman, in the old manual method, in several 
months. The immense utility of the cotton gin 
was at once recognized throughout the South ; 
and now Whitney suffered as so many inventors 
had suffered before him, from the dishonesty of 
greedy money-makers. The building in which 
his cotton-gin was kept was broken into, and the 
cotton-gin taken away. It was at once copied 
and put into use in various places before he 
could get his patent. 

The fruits of his great invention were thus 
stolen from him. Although he got several pat- 
ents, he never grew rich, as so many southern 

lanters did by the use of his machine. In vain 

petitioned Congress for redress and compen- 
sation, The inventor of the cotton gin, by which 
he undoubtedly created the wealth and power of 
nearly every southern state, lived and died al- 
most in a state of poverty. But his was a pa- 
tient and heroic spirit. He bore the injustice of 
men and the ingratitude of his country with 
cheerful serenity, and died assured at least of a 
deathless fame, with his name enrolled high up 
on the list of America’s greatest inventors.— Ex. 
















































CAN WE LEARN THE LESSON ?—One day when 
Iwasa very little girl, | was watching my motb- 
er making strawberry preserves. I can see the 
great kettle of boiling fiquid now, clear as rub- 
ie. Beside the stove stood a large milk-pan 
containing some squash for “company” pies, 
with plenty of milk and eggs in it. “Now, 
Bridget,” said my mother, at last, in a satisfied 
tone, “it is done; take the kettle off.” This was 
accomplished, and then with almost incredible 
stupidity, the “help” actually emptied the 
strawberries into the squash! My mother turned 
her head just too late. She was quick and im- 
pulsive, but there escaped from her mouth only 
a despairing “Oh, Bridget!” Then as she saw 
the girl’s instantly regretful face, she uttered no 
angry reproaches, no useless lamentations. No 
doubt, when my tired mother, who was not strong, 
—I lost her at fifteen,—went up-stairs to rest, 
she felt disheartened, and thought that her pre- 
serves and squash, her time and labor, had all 
been wasted ; but probably she never did for 
me a more valuable morning’s work than when 
she gave me that unconscious lesson in sweet 
elfcontrol.— Common People. 






























Tue gold of this world bears a different stamp 
from the gold of the Heavenly Kingdom. 
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should not go there in vain. On opening the 
Bible, I was comforted in turning to Psalm 
Ixxviii: 12-14. 

“* After having thus travelled some days, as 
it were in the dark, we arrived at Friedrichen 
Siel, near Carolinen Siel, in which neighborhood, 
on the border of the North Sea, lie Friedrich- 
groden, New Augustengroden, and New Fried- 
richgroden. It is a tract of land gained from 
the sea of about ten or twelve hundred acres, 
banked round in three divisions, and made ara- 
ble, on which are built about twenty farm- 
houses, which form almost a new world. This 
land is the property of the government; a small 
sum is paid on entering, and a yearly ground- 
rent, and then it is the property of the purchaser 
for ever. 

“* As soon as we stepped on the banks of one 
of these grodens, and I set my eye on one of 
these retired abodes, I felt no longer at a loss 
where we should go or what we should do. It 
opened suddenly on my mind as clear as the 
sun at noonday, that we must remain here a 
day or two, and visit these new settlers in their 
dwellings. Accordingly we drove to the inn at 
Carolinen Siel. On asking for a map of the 
surrounding country, one was put irto our hands 
containing a plan of the places which had suf- 
fered so severely by the floods in the spring of 
1825; which rendered those people much more 
interesting to us. 

(To be continued.) 


The Death of Gladstone. 


There will be few to dispute that William 
Ewart Gladstone in the last thirty years or more 
of his life was the greatest man in the world. 
That is a wonderful thing to say of a man, but 
it may be surely said of Gladstone. His only 
rival to that high eminence was Prince Bis- 
marck. Possibly we may have to admit that 
Bismarck has, or had, the greatest intellect, 
though even that may be disputed by a multi- 
tude of competent critics; but allowing that, 
Gladstone still towered over the German by 
virtue of his moral strength. With these facul- 
ties combined, intellect and conscience, Glad- 
stone was invincible, unapproachable. Bismarck 
reconstructed, solidified, made, as we may say, 
modern Germany, but after all is said it remains 
Germany, a despotism ; Gladstone’s work showed 
no such splendid triumph as that, but it was 
consistently a work for justice and for freedom. 
There is surely no room for difference of opinion. 

The death of Gladstone, then, if we allow 
him, as we must, to have been the greatest man 
in the world, is an event so tremendous as to 
make an individual appeal to every human 
creature. It is not sudden, it has been long ex- 
pected, and it was known of all that the aged 
statesman had not only passed by many years 
the period of ordinary activity, but while liv- 
ing was only a memory; but not the less in 
facing at last the fact, the very end of all, there 
is a sense of shock such as men have very sel- 
dom experienced. All at once they seem to 
realize as never before the splendor of this 
matchless career; of this noble life devoted to 
high ideals; of this man who sat more than 
sixty-one years in Parliament, and who was 
four times Premier of England, a thing that 
never before happened and very possibly may 
never happen again; who might at any time 
within an ordinary lifetime have been ennobled, 
but who preferred to live and die a commoner. 

. . Our present purpose is more particu- 
larly to dwell upon the character of this great- 
est man in the world. The foundation of that 


character, as we see it, was a profound and 
never-ceasing conviction of the power of relig- 
ion. Gladstone throughout all that almost in- 
credible struggle was inspired and led by the 
higher law. He wrought for man, but he did 
it under a subdued sense of the wisdom and in- 
evitableness of Almighty Providence. He never 
lost that faith, and never ceased to believe that 
he was upborne by it. In a sense he was a 
fatalist. He felt himself unconquerable because 
his arm was nerved by the Almighty. Even in 
his bitterest defeat—referring of course to the 
failure of Irish Home Rule—he was not cast 
down, because he realized that God had yet 
other experiences for England to pass through 
before that thing could come to pass. 

Now this was surely an extraordinary temper 
of mind and soul for an active ruler. For 
Gladstone, we are to remember, was not enfee- 
bled by any sentimental view of government. 
He was as practical as he was spiritual. He 
was as adroit as a politician as he was com- 
manding as a statesman. Before he started 
upon his career as a reformer he had made his 
mark in English finances, as one of the most 
hard-headed men in Parliament. The evolu- 
tion of his political principles throws another 
strong light upon his many-sided character, for, 
as all know, he entered public life as a Tory. 
The development was wholly a matter of prin- 
ciple—the most determined of political oppo- 
nents dare not say otherwise. He had the 
strongest of inducements to remain in that 
camp ; preferment was much more certain there 
than in the course he elected to take. But it 
was conscience with him, then and always. And 
there we have his strength, and see how he 
made his way over mountainous obstacles, how 
it was he became four times Prime Minister of 
England, how he led a greater multitude after 
him in unquestioning belief and confidence than 
has ever followed any public man in England 
or in any country. It is hardly the right hour 
for such momentous tidings to fall in the world’s 
ear. We are full just now of other interests, 
other anxieties. But it must give us all pause, 
not the less. For we have never heard just 
such news, and we need to take it to heart.— 
Evening Telegraph. 
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SUNSET. 


LEILA ADA, 


Enshrouding the valley, empurpling the mountain, 
The iris-like colors of evening now float ; 

The last brilliant showers from light’s golden fountain 
Are laving in beauty the verdure remote. 

And soft to the ear is the mild zephyr telling 
Its whisper of gladness and joy from afar, 

The birds’ homeward song to their wild forest dwelling, 
Illumed by the rays of the bright evening star. 


From out their deep prisons, the waves’ careless music 
In richly-hushed murmurs, lull nature’s repose, 

And tell in soft breathings, symphonious, cherubic, 
What infinite joy in the bright bosom glows. 

The stars, one by one, purple night is unveiling ; 
Creation is joining in vespers of praise ; 

How soothing this hour-solemn silence prevailing, 
And sinking to sleep are the last bedimmed rays. 


Thus calm may I be as my earth’s day is closing ; 
Thus smiling with joy may I sink to my rest; 
Fall softly to sleep on my Jesus reposing, 

With Him to awake in the realms of the blest. 
’Twas for this my Redeemer to Heaven ascended, 
For this He now makes intercession on high ; 
Oh, hope full of bliss ! life’s journey ended— 

Thy dawn, Immortality, breaks on the sky. 


Miaut must give way to right. Arbitration 
is the bulwark of modern cililization. 


For “ THE FRreyp, 
Archbishop Usher’s Prediction, 


William Sewell in the Preface to his Hi 
of the Quakers declares that among other pep. 
suasions also “sometimes there have been ious 
men who predicted remarkable things, which 
afterwards really happened ; as among the rest, 
James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, and pti 
mate of Ireland, who foretold the rebellion jg 
Ireland forty years before it came to pass; be. 
sides the internecine war and miseries that befel 
England, and other things that were fulfilled, 

° Though one of his friends once objected 
to him, that since Great Britain and Ireland 
had already suffered so deeply, there was reagon 
to hope that the judgments of God in 
of these kingdoms might have been past; yet 
he replied to it: 

“* Fool not yourselves with such hopes: for 
I tell you, all you have yet seen hath been but 
the beginning of sorrows to what is yet to come 
upon the Protestant Churches of Christ, who 
will ere long fall under a sharper persecution 
than ever hath yet been upon them. And ther 
fore look you be not found in the outward Court, 
but a worshipper in the temple before the Altar, 
For Christ will measure all those that. profes 
his name, and call themselves his people ; and 
the outward worshippers he will leave out, to 
be trodden down by the gentiles. The outward 
court is the formal Christian, whose religion 
lies in performing the outside duties of Christi- 
anity, without having an inward life and power 
of faith and love, uniting them to Christ. And 
these God will leave to be trodden down, and 
swept away by the gentiles. But the worship 
pers within the temple, and before the altar, are 
those who do indeed worship God in spirit and 
in truth, whose souls are made his temples, and 
he is honored and adored in the most inward 
thoughts of their hearts, and they sacrifice their 
lusts and vile affections, yea, and their own 
wills to Him. And these God will hide in the 
hollow of his hand, and under the shadow of 
his wings. And this shall be the great differ 
ence between this last, and all the other preced- 
ing persecutions. For in the former the most 
eminent and spiritual ministers and Christians 
did generally suffer most, and were most vio- 
lently fallen upon. But in this last persecution 
these shall be preserved by God as a seed to 
partake of that glory which shall immediately 
follow, and come upon the church, as soon # 
ever this storm shall be over. For as it shall be 
the sharpest, so it shall be the shortest persect 
tion of them all, and shall only take away the 
gross hypocrites and formal professors. But the 
true spiritual believers shall be preserved till 
the calamity be over past.’” 


Snus Nor at Ati.—Don’t snub a boy & 
cause he wears shabby clothes. When Ediso, 
the inventor of the telephone, first entered Bor 
ton he wore a pair of yellow linen breeches it 
the depth of winter. ; 

Don’t snub a boy because his home is plait 
and unpretending. Abraham Lincoln’s eatl] 
home was a log cabin. ° 

Don’t snub a boy because of the ignoranced 
his parents. Shakespeare was the son of a mal 
who was unable to write his own name. 

Don’t saub a boy because he chooses an hult 
ble trade. The author of “ Pilprim’s Progress 
was a tinker. 

Don’t snub a boy because of his physic 
disability. Milton was blind. , 

Don’t snub a boy because of his dulnes® 
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sons. Hogarth, the celebrated painter and 
engraver, Was & stupid boy at his books. | 

Don’t snub any one; not alone because some 
day they may outstrip you in the race of life, 
hut because it is neither kind, nor right, nor 
Christian — Great Thoughts. 










-HoW BEAUTIFUL TO BE WITH GOD.” 






(The last words of Frances E. Willard.) 


“Flow beautiful to be with God! with God,” 

Cried the lone watcher from the gloom of night, 

As the first dawning of th’ eternal morning 

Touched e’en earth's shadows with its glorious light. 




















“How beautiful to be with God!” What visions 
Of Heaven’s fruition open to the eyes 

Of the sweet spirit passing to inherit 

One of the “‘ many mansions” in the skies! 








What visions broad, and full, and satisfying 

To every longing of the Christian soul, 

Unfailing joy, pleasures without alloy, 

And Christ’s sweet love to circumscribe the whole. 








What vistas of eternal verdure lying 

Beyond our ken allure the pilgrim feet ; 
What bursts of song and rapture surge along 
The countless archways of the golden street. 







Pass in dear tired one, thro’ the open’d portal ! 
Looe thy worn sandals, lay the burden down. 
Past the cross-bearing, comes the bliss of wearing 
The aureole of heaven, the starry crown. 








No more the heart-ache, and no more the weeping, 
Closed are thine eyes to earth, but full and free 
From heavenly hills, and wide horizons sweeping 
The boundless reaches of Eternity ; 







Infinite realms of pleasure and of beauty 
Whose shining slopes by angel feet are trod, 
With harps a-ringing, voices mayhap singing, 
“How beautiful to be with God, with God.” 








J. E. 





CotuMBIANA, Ohio. 








Asmuch as the world needs leaders, it needs 
also “a soldier’s battle.” Men in the ranks are 
needed. They are the ones who do the work. 
little is said of them, but nevertheless their 
character and influence are breathed out into 
their fellows and from them into theirs, and thus 
itis propagated down through the ages, whether 
for good or evil.— Episcopal Recorder. 
















_ Tue surest remedy against the fear of death 
is the hope of heaven. 












Peace Notes. 


Prince Bismarck says: “The result of the war 
cannot be wholesome either to America or Europe. 
The United States will be forced to adopt an inter- 
meddling policy, leading to unavoidable frictions. 
She has thus abandoned her traditional peace 
policy, and, in order to maintain her position, she 
must become a military and naval power, an ex- 
pensive luxury which her geographic position ren- 
dered unnecessary. 

_ “America’s change of front means retrogression 
in the high sense of civilization. This is the main 
regrettable fact about this war.” 

















In 1852 Eli Jones, a member of the House of 
Representatives for the State of Maine, U.S. A., 
and a member of the Society of Friends, was ac- 
tually elected by the House to the office of Major- 

deral of militia. E. Jones said: “ With much 
Pleasure would I stand before the militia, and give 
such orders as I think best. The first would be 
Ground arms!’ the second would be ‘ Right about 
ace!’ “Beat your swords into plough-shares, and 
Your spears into pruning-hooks, and learn war no 
more,’ and I would then dismiss every man to his 
a and to his merchandise, with an admonition 
: read daily at his fireside the New Testament, 
nd ponder on the tidings of ‘Peace on earth and 
b00d will to men, ” Notwithstanding that the 
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sent to the Senate announcing his election.— Ez. 





The following illustration has been so freely used 
as an argument for the present war, that we quote 
it from the “communion” sermon of Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke; and at the same time we find in The 


our Christiansburg Institute in Virginia, a para- 
graph which undesignedly comes to meet it. Dr. 
Van Dyke said: 

“You see a man in the street trampling out the 
life of a child. You tell him to stop. He refuses. 
Two courses are open: You may knock him down, 
if you are able; or you may call for the police. 
tither course is Christian. The one thing that 
would be unchristian would be to walk by, and say 
that the child was not yours, and that the affair 
was none of your business. 

“You see a nation trampling out the life of a 
feebler people. You call to the oppressor to stop. 
He refuses. This time there is only one thing to 
do. There is no police to call. You can only inter- 
vene ; peaceably, if possible; forcibly, if necessary. 
If such an intervention means war, then war is in- 
evitable.” 

The “if” in Dr. Van Dyke’s closing sentence, is 
well putin. “ Jf such an intervention means war.” 
We approve of intervention, not by all the means 
which nature has put in our power, but by all the 
means which Christ has enjoined. “If such an 
intervention means the murder of the cruel father, 
then murder is inevitable,” the doctor really makes 
himself say. But we pass on to what The Helper 
says: 

“* Ts war justifiable,’ is the subject of a discus- 
sion held in our debating club recently. Consider- 
ing the hostilities between this country and Spain, 
we think that discussion a timely one. It is claimed 
by those disposed to fight that this is moral war, 
or rather its cause involves a moral principle—that 
of the liberation of Cuba. We have yet to find the 
law either moral or civil, which justifies a man in 
the killing of his neighbor because that neighbor 
open to whip his own child unmercifully, and 
the law governing the right and wrong of nations 
ought not to be different from that governing the 
right and wrong of individuals. But ‘Is war ever 
justifiable?’ No. ‘ Well,’ you say, ‘how if a na- 
tion’s honor is insulted?’ Christ taught that if a 
brother offended till seventy times seven times we 
were to forgive him. We don’t think that Christ 
made one law for individuals and another for na- 
tions. You say Cuba ought to be free. Yes, and 
the average American ought to be free from a preju- 
dice that is more damaging in its effect than Span- 
ish tyranny, for it kills the body of one race and 
injures the soul of another. Between what ought 
to be done and the right way of doing it there is a 
very great difference. 





A mother thus writes to the New York Herald: 
I am the mother of one of the sailors of the Maine. 
I am an unlearned woman, who can do little but 
read her Bible, but I have heard of the numerous 
letters that ask this country to fight to avenge the 
death of their husbands and sons. I wish to say 
to the other mothers of those dead sons, think 
shame to yourselves that you should cry upon men 
to take cruel vengeance for the death of your sons. 
“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
In my grief shall I forget the Lord and wish that 
another mother should mourn because of a son at 
the bottom of the sea? If all the sailors on the 
Spanish ships were killed, would that give us back 
our sons who died on the Maine ? And how many 
mother’s hearts must ache here and abroad if a war 
comes! May we do no murder, nor wish in our 
hearts that other hands may be dipped in blood, 
which is the same thing. 





Items Concerning the Society. 


In the London Meeting for Sufferings held this 
month, Caleb R. Kemp alluded to the lamentable 
conflict now in progress between two professedly 
Christian nations. Perhaps there is little we can 
do at the moment, but our sympathies must go forth 
to our brethren in America. He felt grateful to 
our Friends in Philadelphia for the course taken 


honor was declined by E. Jones, a message was 


Helper, a paper issued by the colored students of 
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by them in issuing an address and personally hav- 
ing interviews with those in authority while war 
was still doubtful. 

Also the following minute was adopted and a 
copy sent to Hawarden: “This meeting feels deep 
sympathy with our distinguished fellow-country- 
man, William Ewart Gladstone, in the time of 
weakness and suffering through which he is now 
passing, and rejoices in the belief that he is sus- 
tained by a solastion of the comforting presence 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, whom he has sought, in 
public and in private life, to honor and obey, and 
through whom he has a living hope of eternal joy 
beyond the grave. It respectfully tenders to him 
the.greeting of Christian brethren, who feel it a 
privilege to remember him in prayer.” 





In Dublin Yearly Meeting, which concluded on 
the 2nd instant, William R. Wigham called atten- 
tion to the expression of the Primate of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of Ireland “in favor of 
the unity of the Churches, and suggesting the lines 
on which that unity might be brought about, viz., 
by the acceptance of the two Testaments, of the 
two creeds, and of the twosacraments. That would 
leave out the Society of Friends. We have still 
the unique position among the churches of holding 
the entire spiritual character of baptism and the 
Lord’s supper and we ought to feel encouraged to 
hold on to that position.” 

An arrangement for shortening the time of hold- 
ing Dublin Yearly Meeting, which had been ap- 
proved by the men’s meeting, did not meet with 
the approval of women Friends. Some thought 
that if the time occupied by the Meeting was short- 
ened, it would scarcely be worth while to attend 
at all, as they did not come merely for the purpose 
of despatching the routine business of the Society, 
but for spiritual help and improvement. Only 
those changes which did not affect the Women’s 
Yearly Meeting were adopted. 


FIFTH MONTH 28, 1898. 








GLADSTONE, 


It was said of that strong man Samson: “So 
the dead which he slew at his death were more 
than they which he slew in his life.” 

And now, when statesmanship so sorely needs 
the uplifting before the eyes of nations of the 
example of a statesman at the same time great 
and good—and greatest only because good—the 
hand of death has elevated before the gaze of 
mankind the life and character of William E. 
Gladstone. May many more be brought to 
recognize the true foundation for right glory by 
the proof of it which this great man’s death will 
emphasize, than they who took time to appre- 
ciate it during his life. And may it be seen 
that his greatest glory was found in his renun- 
ciation of a human glory; that the sublimest 
acts of his life were shown in the giving up of 
place and power in submission to the voice of 
righteousness in his conscience. When he changed 
party for principle he could bear to be called 
“ Judas,” though a real Judas could not bear 
himself. When immediately after the British 
victory at the battle of Majuka Hill, he with- 
drew the war against the Boers because of his 
conviction that the Boers were really in the 
right, he drew upon his own head the popular 
contempt ; but could bide his time till a histor- 
ian could say, “ No greater instance than this 
of true moral courage has been witnessed in 
modern times.” 

We had wished to find words adequately to 
portray the Christian foundation of Gladstone’s 
success and eminence in the counsels and rule 
of a great empire. For the basis of his power 
was decidedly religious. ‘Though from our stand- 
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point he did not act up to all the requirements 
of the Christian dispensation (and who of us 
does?), his was a statesmanship of conscience, 
of fidelity to the higher law as he saw it. His 
intellect, great as it was, had it been unglorified 
by a measure of the spirit of Christ, might like 
that of D’Israeli and of Bismarck, have elicited 
a world-wide admiration; but now, because of 
such place as he gave to Christ in him the hope 
of glory, will he be loved and venerated in his- 
tory as one of its monuments of moral grandeur. 
Above all the eminently useful things which he 
did for his nation, will stand forth his greatest 
bequest to the world, even the proof which his 
life presents of the consistency of high religious 
principle with commanding talents, with eminent 
scholarship, and with wondrous gifts in states- 
manship. May the conspicuous strength of this 
rare combination be made by his death, in the 
beckoning of other political characters up high- 
er, a livelier sermon than it could seem to be in 
his lifetime. 

We have copied in another column, because 
much relieved by most of its language, the ap- 
preciative editorial of the Evening Telegraph, 
written from the standpoint from which we had 
wished to mark Gladstone’s career. We see no 
occasion to dispute, so far as we know, the place 
given by our contemporary to Gladstone as being 
“the greatest man in the world.” As “acity set 
on a hill cannot be hid,” so among men in con- 
spicuous stations he may well seem to have been 
the greatest. But we would not dare to say 
there are not men and women bearing their 
burdens of drudgery, of service, or of suffering 
in the obscure walks of life, who are not even 
greater than Gladstone was. “There are last 
which shall be first, and first which shall be 
last.” 

An article in The Christian of the present 
month entitled, “Mind not High Things,” con- 
cludes with these words: 

“Tf a man can do some useful thing, some 
necessary thing, some indispensable thing, and 
do it as well or better than any one else is doing 
it,that man may find hissphere there. If he can 
do more than this and better, then let him do 
it; but let him enquire what God would have 
him do. Let him seek the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness first. Let him pray that the 
Lord may show him the path which he is to 
walk in, the work which he is to do; and then 
with an obedient heart and willing mind, let 
him fill up the measure of his usefulness as God 
shall give him grace, and be prepared for the 
kingdom and the glory when our Lord shall 
come to give to every man according as his 
work shall be; and when man shall attain his 
true dignity and find his proper sphere, for 
which this life is only a training-school and 
place of preparation.” 


We begin in this number a series of valuable 
statements illustrative of Christian principles, 
in the language of George Fox. 

After two centuries, the journal of George 
Fox—at least that part of it which deals with 
the inward life, is as fresh as though penned 
yesterday. So little in these six or eight gener- 
ations, amid much change of outward condi- 
tions, have the soul’s problems changed. Fox 
was no scholar. The presentation of his ideas 
is often lacking in the orderly sequence, the 
effective arrangement, the frequent sweetness of 
diction, that marks the writings of such Friends 
as Penn, Barclay and Penington; but the ideas 
themselves are the clear-cut experiences of a 
soul that had lived intensely and for whom to 


live was Christ. They go straight to the mar- 
row of things. His was a fervid nature that 
could not brook half-way measures; so Christ 
be with him, he could, and did, brave the whole 
world. It helps us all, to hear from their own 
lips, somewhat of the spiritual battling of such 
veterans in the army of God; to hear unflinch- 
ingly stated that which we feel to be the truth, 
but which not all of us are always brave enough 
to stand straight up for. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—The total deposits of all the na- 
tional, State, private and savings banks, and of the loan 
and trust companies of this country amount to more 
than $5,000,060,000. 

Reports to the Bureau of Statistics indicate that the 
net importations of gold for the fiscal year ending next 
month will reach $100,000,000, exceeding the gain in 
any preceding year in the history of the country. 

The State Department has been notified that the 
Government of Bolivia had declared neutrality be- 
tween Spain and the United States, making the twen- 
tieth Government that had taken that action. 

The first section of the expeditionary forces from 
San Francisco to the Philippines sailed on the 23rd 
from the Pacific coast. A second section started on 
the 24th. Transport ships had been awaiting for a 
week the equipment of the troops on the coast, and 
will, within the next few days, carry between 7000 
and 8000 of the regulars and volunteers assembling at 
the Golden Gate. Major General Wesley Merritt is 
on his way to San Francisco to take charge of the ex- 
pedition. 

In Connecticut last year the children born of native 
parents numbered 8791 and those of foreign parents 
8286. 

J. G. Wilson, of Seattle City, and James Wesley, of 
Tacoma, have arrived at the former place from Daw- 
son City, bringing with them 800 letters and $10,000 
in gold dust. 

Wilson estimates the amount of gold that will be 
brought down from St. Michael on the first steamers at 
$25,000,000. The bulk of it will be owned by between 
100 and 125 men. Alexander McDonald alone will 
have nearly $3,000,000. 

Thomas Kitson, proprietor of the Stroudsburg Wool- 
len Mills, last week made a suit of clothes from the 
wool of sheep which had been sheared six hours and 
four minutes before the suit was finished. This beats 
the best previous record of the kind, one hour and fifty- 
four minutes. 

Nearly 15,000 acres of farming land in Illinois have 
been submerged by the breaking of the Crow levee, 
near Quincy. 

Chicago had 5326 fires in 1897, an increase of 912 
over the previous year. 

On the 18th inst., two persons were killed, fifteen 
injured and much property destroyed by a tornado 
that swept over sections of Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Michigan 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 383, which 
is 47 less than the previous week, and 30 less than 
the corresponding week of 1897. Of the foregoing, 200 
were males and 183 females; 53 died of pneumonia; 
47 of consumption ; 34 of heart disease; 20 of diphtheria; 

17 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 16 of 
cancer; 15 of paralysis; 14 of convulsions; 13 of old 
age; 12 of apoplexy; 12 of inflammation of the brain ; 
10 of nephritis and 9 of bronchitis. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s,95a 98; 4’s, reg., 10834109; 
coupon, 109} a 110; new 4’s,121a 122; 5’s, reg., 110} a 
1114; currency 6’s, 103 a 105. 

Corron.—Was in limited request, but steady, on a 
basis of 6 11-16c. for the midding uplands. 

FEeED.—We quote at $16.50 a $17.00 per ton for 
winter in bulk and for spring in sacks. 

FLour.—Winter super, $4.50 a $4.75; do extras, 
$4.75 a $5.00 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $5.85 a $6.10; 
do., do., straight, $6.10 a $6.35 ; Western winter, clear, 
$6.00 a $6.25; do., do., straight, $6.52 a $6.50; do., 
do., patent, $6.50 a $6.75 ; spring, clear, $5.50 a $6.00 ; 
do., straight, $6.50 a $6.90 ; do., patent, $6.75 a $7.10; 
do., favorite brands, $7.15 a $7.25. City mills, extra, 
$4.75 a $5.00; do., clear, $6.00 a $6.25; do., straight, 
$6.25 a$6.50 ; do., patent, $6.90 a $7.25.RYE FLtour.— 
Choice Penna., $4.00 per bbl. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, nominal $1.38 a $1.39. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 40} a 4lc. 
No. 2 clipped white oats, 37c.. 

Beer Catt ex. — Extra, 5a5tc.; good, 43 a 4jc.; me- 

dium, 4} a 48c.; common, 4} a 4§c. 


SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 4} a 4}c.; J 
medium, 3} a 3$c.; common, 3 a 3}c.; lame, fo 
spring lambs, $3.00 a $5.00. 

Hoes.—6}c. for best Western ; and 53 a 6c. for 

ForEIGN.—William Ewart Gladstone, Ex-Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, and one of the most emi. 
nent Statesmen of his day, died on the morning of the 
19th inst., at Hawarden Castle, Wales, in his 89h 
year. Interment is to take place in Westminster 
Abbey, on Fifth Month 28th ; and provision is made 
for his widow to be interred in the same grave, 

The tables of the Home Office in London show that 
202,119,196 tons of coal were mined in the United 
Kingdom last year. This was an excess of Dearly 
7,000,000 tons over the output for 1896. Next to coal 
the largest outputs were: Ironstone, 7,793,168 tons: 
fireclay, 2,682,472 tons; oil shale, 2,223,757 tons, 

The new Spanish Cabinet has been completed 
Sagasta. Leon y Castillo becoming Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

At a meeting of the Spanish Senate, on the 2h 
inst., Premier Sagasta asserted that the new Mini 
will continue the policy of the former Ministry, 
will continue the war until an honorable peace is ob- 
tainable. 

On the 22nd inst., fire broke out in the Zollern mine, 
Dortmund, Prussia. Up to 9 o’clock on the 23rd, % 
bodies had been recovered. It is believed at leas 
forty-five miners have perished. 

During the year ending Sixth Month 30, 1897, there 
were exported from China 26,705,733 pounds of fire. 
crackers, valued by the Chinese imperial customs g 
1,993,082 haikwan tael, or about $1,584,151 gold. The 
entire export was from the province of Kwan 

A Brazilian, Dr. Baereto, has made experiments 
with about 600 varieties of grapes from all parts of 
the world, and has found to his surprise that most of 
them flourish there and yield abundant wine. Some 
of the sweet grapes yield two crops a year. The 
viticultural exposition held at Rio de Janeiro in 
Third Month attracted much attention. About 175 
varieties of grapes were on sight, and there is much 
talk of the future of Brazil as a wine-growing coun- 
try. This intelligence will cause great apprehension 
to temperance advocates. 

A despatch from Havana says the Colonial Govern- 
ment “has decreed that the importations of food into 
all the ports of Cuba are to be duty free.” 

A Canadian game inspector released this spring 
more than sixty deer that had been caught by farm- 
ers in the snow and penned up. 


NOTICES. 
A younG Friend desires position as teacher, Has 
had some experience. Address “ EK,” Office of Tus 
FRIEND. 


WANTED.— Plain sewing by a Friend. Neatnes 
and promptness given. No, 2030 N. 21st St., Phila 


A puBLIc Meeting for Worship has been appointed 
by Concord Quarterly Meeting to be held in the Brick 
Meeting-house at Concord at one o’clock, P. M, 
Third-day, the seventh of Sixth Month next. Trains 
leave Philadelphia at 11.12 a.m., Chadd’s Ford June 
tion, 11.21 a.m. Returning leave Concord at 3.102 
M. going east and 3.50 Pp. M. going west. 


Westtown Boarpine ScHooL.—For convenient 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 4.™, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met whe 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen ces, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone & 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Supt 


Westrown Boarpina ScHoon.—Applications fr 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters # 
regard to instruction and discipline should be st 
dressed to WinuiAmM F. WickEeRsHAM, Principal 

Payments on account of board and tuition, an 
communications in regard to business should be 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superi 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
Marriep, in Friends’ Meeting-house, West Chest 
Pa., Fifth Month 19th, 1898, Georce Assott, J& 
of Moorestown, N. J., and ExizaBeTH ScATTERGO 
daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth Scattergood, 
deceased, of the former place. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTEBS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 


—— — Sass — ———— 
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